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LUXURY AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Economists are probably over-confident in their opinion 
that the truth once demonstrated makes way by its own 
weight. Each succeeding generation of men seems to fall 
into the same fallacies as its predecessors, and the work of an 
economist in informing public opinion is an unceasing task. 
The advances which the science is making do not appear to 
make any impression on the public mind, which, indeed, is 
more apt to regard the controversies among specialists as an 
additional reason for reasserting the common sense fallacies 
which have been so often disproved. The tendency of modern 
economics towards specialization renders the duty more im- 
perative on each economist, at times, to insist on those views 
on which substantial agreement has been reached, and to give 
his attention periodically to a restatement of the arguments 
against the fallacious views so often promulgated. There is no 
hesitation whatever among economists, of whatever shade and 
variety of opinion or school, in declaring that no man benefits 
a community by the services he can demand from it, or other- 
wise than by rendering services of some sort to it. There 
may be a legitimate difference of opinion regarding the kind 
of services which are really valuable to a community. Some 
may hold that the existence of a leisured class, living out of 
the proceeds of the labor of others, is an indispensable condi- 
tion of the cultivation of art and literature ; while others may 
hold, with William Morris, that true art cannot be based on 
distributive injustice. But all are agreed that it is work, 
whether physical work, or mental work, or moral work, 
which makes wealth, and that the mere spending of wealth 
is not a service to a community, such that a man may plume 
himself upon it and regard himself as a benefactor of the 
species. 

Yet, in spite of this agreement, whenever there has been a 
more than usually vulgar and ostentatious display of wealth, 
whenever large masses of wealth have been destroyed by " the 
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hand of God or the king's enemies," whenever there is a 
threat of war, the old fallacy is brought out from the lumber- 
room of ideas and decked in the phraseology of the hour to 
justify some senseless expenditure or to bolster up some bad 
cause. The first comment the writer heard on the news of a 
disastrous fire, which swept the town of Windsor (Nova 
Scotia) from the surface of the earth and rendered thousands 
homeless and dependent on charity through the long rigors 
of a Canadian winter, was that it would be good for trade. 
And some newspapers and makers of public opinion were 
prompt to urge on the war with Spain, because it would be 
good for business. The fallacy in these statements has been 
exposed a hundred times, sometimes wittily, sometimes weight- 
ily, but always apparently in vain. Bastiat covered its advo- 
cates with ridicule, and Professor Sidgwick has pursued them 
to their last retreat ; but it makes its appearance with the same 
effrontery. It may be an obvious fact to the economist that 
you cannot eat your cake and at the same time give it away, 
or give employment, that is, cake, or, at least, loaf bread, to 
the baker ; but what is obvious to Professor Sidgwick is appar- 
ently to the ordinary mind a truth which cannot be grasped. 
Bastiat probably hit upon the reason of the vitality of the fal- 
lacy when he spoke of the half of the truth that is seen, while 
the half that is not seen is entirely neglected. It is the duty 
of every economist, and, indeed, of every educated man, to in- 
sist on the half that is not seen, and to emphasize the fact that 
it is work, not waste, which makes national wealth. An econ- 
omist owes a duty to the public as well as to his science, and 
ought, therefore, periodically to direct his attention to the 
practical fallacies, as well as the practical problems, which are 
engrossing the public mind. 

The strength of the fallacy is in part due to the fact that 
when economists have given their attention to the subject, 
their interest has been hitherto mainly in the fruitless search 
after a flawless definition ; and, although much has been writ- 
ten on the history of luxury, the public have been left with- 
out that authoritative declaration that is required. The half 
of the truth which the public did not see has been rightly 
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emphasized ; but the half which they did see, and naturally 
regarded as the more important, has not received sufficient 
recognition from the economist. 

It is an easy matter to show that on economic grounds 
there is no justification for private or public luxury or ex- 
travagance. They see only half who ask such questions as 
these : Does not luxury give work ? Does not war stimulate 
industry ? Is not the destruction of wealth good for trade ? 
But it is easier to refute the arguments than to convince 
those who use them. They point to the fact that there has 
been a boom in the building trades in Nova Scotia, as a 
result of the Windsor fire, and ask if the prosperity of one 
trade is not ultimately communicated to all others. We are 
members one of another, they say, and the advantage of one 
is in a certain sense, in a remote sense it may be, the ad- 
vantage of all. They point to the fact that the property de- 
stroyed was, in part at least, insured ; and, forgetting that 
Nova Scotia is not the world, they assume that had it been 
fully insured the burning of Windsor would have been a 
national benefit. The half of the truth which they do see need 
not be ignored. If the wealth produced be not consumed, 
work must cease and men will be thrown out of employment, 
and in some cases the physical destruction of wealth, or 
rather of that which stood in the way of wealth, has been 
an economic benefit to the community. There is a sense in 
which the burning of Chicago was a national benefit. The 
economic crash in Newfoundland, which brought the " oldest 
colony" to the brink of ruin, has proved its economic salva- 
tion. There had grown up there an evil system of doing 
business, and, though every one deplored it, no one was pre- 
pared to take the heroic step of doing away with it. It re- 
quired an economic cataclysm to secure the reform which was 
needed. Wealth was destroyed and businesses which it had 
taken centuries to build up were overthrown. There was a 
real loss to the community ; but the final result has been a 
great gain. I have heard it said that it was a pity the St. 
John fire did not carry its work a little farther ; that there are 
districts of mean streets and unsanitary houses which are 
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still a blot on and a danger to the town. But it must be 
remembered that the benefit in these instances consists in the 
destruction of inconveniences which are just useful enough 
to stand in the way of improvement, or which, owing to 
social conditions, may yield wealth and income to individuals 
or be supported by vested interests strong enough to baffle 
reform. Chicago, before the fire, was a city of mean streets ; 
it rose from its ashes a city adapted for commerce and worthy 
of its destinies. Business was hampered in Newfoundland by 
the old financial system; but when the ground was cleared 
they imported the Canadian banking system and started on a 
new basis and on a new career of prosperity. The destruction 
of wealth in these cases was analogous to the pulling down 
of some poor building or shanty which occupies an expensive 
lot in the middle of a city. 

But such cases are exceptional. In general, the destruction 
of wealth is a social as well as an individual loss. The wealth 
that is used up in riotous living is diverted from better uses. 
Extravagance is not necessarily luxury. The mere transfer 
of wealth from one hand to another does not involve destruc- 
tion. Consumption means using up. When a nation spends 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a great picture the 
wealth is not destroyed : it is simply transferred. When the 
Jubilee Plunger ran through two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars in twelve calendar months, the wealth of the 
world was diminished only by the amount of it he and those 
who sponged on him put down their throats and otherwise 
wantonly destroyed. In so far as it was simply transferred to 
others to whom he paid extravagant prices, it was not de- 
stroyed. To give high prices for articles which are rare is 
not necessarily luxury, for the price and the rare edition or 
the old master both remain. It is true that extravagance may 
mean the transfer of wealth to those who will not use it well ; 
but it does not usually mean this. It generally involves a 
transfer to the hands of those who will use it more wisely. 

But, though luxury may not make wealth and may merely 
divert industry to reproduce wealth which has been unavoid- 
ably used up, does it not make money circulate ? This plea 
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is the last infirmity of purblind minds. It does make money- 
circulate, but so does every other kind of trade and non-trade 
in existence. Money always circulates unless it is hid in a 
napkin. The most luxury can do is to make it circulate in 
unfruitful ways. The pool-room and the lottery make money 
circulate, and if mankind played dice till the last man starved, 
money would still circulate. The important thing is that in 
circulating, in passing from hand to hand, it should fructify 
the channels of industry and increase the utilities and not the 
futilities of life. The plea that luxury makes money circu- 
late does not absolve any one from his duty to spend on 
rational wants only, a duty which lies on all of us, whether 
our means be great or small. Luxury consists in using up 
the results of our labors in unworthy and irrational ways, 
and luxury is, therefore, unfortunately as much within the 
reach of the poor as of the rich. 

Moreover, while there is little or no economic justification 
for either luxury or extravagance, there is a great social and 
political danger in it. The distribution of wealth in the world 
is not so just that the rich can afford to flaunt social inequali- 
ties in the face of the poor. There is grave enough discon- 
tent with the present system without aggravating it by empha- 
sizing class distinctions. The discontent is not removed by 
the patronizing assurance that luxury is good for trade. Even 
if this were true, there is no reason why the rich should have 
the monopoly of doing good to trade. The only justification 
for the possession of great wealth is its wise and rational use ; 
and extravagance is not a rational use. Luxury is but the 
worst and most aggravated and aggravating form of extrava- 
gance where wealth is not transferred, but used up in the form 
of costly dishes and expensive wines, in rare exotics and splen- 
did fireworks. Those forms of extravagance where actual 
wealth, the product of many days and many lives of hard, 
unremitting labor, is consumed in the revels of a single hour, 
constitute luxury. And in the present temper of the body 
politic it is well that luxury and extravagance and all that 
emphasizes the distinction between the haves and have-nots 
should at least keep itself as modestly as may be in the back- 
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ground. To attempt to justify it is madness. Further, the 
existence of luxury and a luxurious class is the cause of 
much of the social inequality that exists. In a notable book 
on the poverty of West London, Mr. Sherwell has shown how 
the existence of luxury has degraded the poor of Western 
London to a depth of degradation unknown in the East, 
where there are no districts of mansions and magazines of 
luxury to relieve the monotony. He lays great stress on the 
evil influences which the luxury and vice of the leisured 
classes have on the working portion of the community. 

" It cannot be doubted that the vicious excesses and selfish 
extravagances of the richer districts of West London have 
left an unmistakable mark in the degradation of the poorer 
districts. It is in this direction that we have to turn for the 
true explanation of many of the darkest and most painful 
problems of life in West London." 

" The poor of West London are made to feel that they are 
aliens from life on the very borders of their own homesteads." 

Practically, the only ground on which any justification, and 
that a limited one, for luxurious expenditure may be based, is 
that it may be preferable to mere waste of wealth. All wealth 
is produced to be consumed, and if it give not the slightest 
satisfaction after it has been produced it has failed of the object 
of its being. The physical destruction of wealth is the only 
way in which this can happen, when it passes away without 
having given even the most momentary and most trivial grati- 
fication to any one whatsoever ; and luxurious expenditure is 
better than that. There are, it is true, conditions when for 
moral reasons absolute physical destruction is preferable. 
Wealth may have been produced to satisfy desires which 
ought to be suppressed, and from the suppression of which 
society would be a gainer; but, apart from such considera- 
tions, even the most trifling use to which the stored up energy 
of years may be put is better than the absolute waste of the 
results of such efforts. If the alternative were luxury or 
physical destruction, there would be little question which is 
preferable ; but, fortunately, we are not tied down to the alter- 
native. 
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Luxury, again, may be preferable to indiscriminate charity. 
It at least makes men give work in exchange for the wealth 
they receive ; and, although it may result in the moral deteri- 
oration of some of the workers, its effects are not so disastrous 
to the moral character as the effects of indiscriminate charity- 
giving. On the other hand, it may blind the rich to their 
duty and to their responsibility. It may be used, as it has 
often been used, as a sophistic reason for the existence of an 
unjustifiable distribution of wealth. Under the influence of 
current economic fallacies, it may lead the rich to imagine 
that they are doing all their duty by God's poor and make 
them forget that great wealth is but a stewardship for which 
account must be rendered. 

From another point of view luxury might be partially justi- 
fied. Society may be saving too much, devoting too much to 
the production of wealth and using too little of the annually 
accruing product, with the result that the productive energies 
of society may be confined within too narrow a circle of con- 
sumption, leaving no outlet for new energy and causing the 
grave social phenomenon known as over-production. There 
may be an over-production of the necessaries of life, for which 
there is, after all, but a limited demand ; and luxury may pro- 
vide an irregular outlet from an economic impasse. But this 
is, at best, a desperate remedy for a desperate state of affairs. 
Irregularity of employment is one of the great industrial evils ; 
and it is an invariable concomitant of a state of affairs where 
the means of production have run ahead of the consuming 
power. Luxury may, in part, prevent this irregularity by pre- 
venting some capital from being accumulated, and opening up 
an irregular channel for what already exists. But it probably 
creates as much irregularity as it prevents. Industries which 
produce articles of luxury are peculiarly subject to irregularity 
because peculiarly subject to human caprice. Luxurious ex- 
penditure, by its very nature, involves irregularity, for luxury 
does not seem to be luxury unless it can frequently, and at a 
moment's notice, change its form. 

That is the only real justification, and it does not go very 
far to offset the evils luxury brings in its train. Luxury is 
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not the only remedy for over-production ; and, although there 
is a great need for a better adjustment of productive and con- 
suming power, it does not follow that the only method of rem- 
edying a wrong state of affairs is to encourage irrational 
and unwise expenditure. Wider opportunities may be opened 
for human energies by emphasizing Herbert Spencer's teach- 
ing, that the future is not necessarily, or always, preferable to 
the present; that saving is not always justifiable in itself, but 
only in so far as a wiser use of what is saved is made in the 
future than can be made in the present. 

The definitions of luxury have been so various that the 
perplexity of the public is almost excusable. The notion 
seems clear, and yet it is elusive, for no definition seems to 
be generally accepted, and many of them seem to convey a 
false view of life. We must steer a clear course between the 
position of those who regard everything as a luxury which 
does not minister to the bare necessities of life, and that of 
those who, regarding luxury as essentially variable, seem to 
regard the luxurious rich as the protectors of civilization and 
the promoters of social progress. The first view is that most 
generally accepted, and is supported on what seem to be 
thought to be moral grounds, but really are immoral and anti- 
social grounds. Luxury is unproductive consumption. Such 
is the definition which seems first to occur to those who turn 
their attention to the subject; and it is as fallacious as obvious 
answers usually are. The assumption in such a definition is 
that man lives to work, and that all expenditure not intended 
to maintain the elements of physical life or to promote effi- 
ciency is in its nature superfluous. But consumption is an 
end in itself. It is the aim and the object of all effort, of all 
saving, and of all production. Man works to live, and to live 
well ; and the fact that consumption may be the starting-point 
of a new economic cycle, while no doubt of very great social 
importance, does not alter the other fact that the end of all 
economic effort is enjoyment. Moreover, the definition in 
question simply raises the old problem, What is production 
and what is produced ? If we limit the term to the produc- 
tion of material wealth, half of the active population are non- 
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productive consumers ; and it would be flying in the face of 
facts to declare that all these were guilty of luxury. Such an 
interpretation unduly restricts the rightful activity of man, and 
condemns by implication the activity of the artist and the 
teacher of literature, the minister of the gospel, and all those 
who render services to the community which are not of the 
kind which tend to promote or preserve the productive capa- 
city of the community, — e.g., the services of the medical man 
and the domestic servant. The progress of civilization means 
the devotion of an increasing proportion of the energy of so- 
ciety to non-material ends ; and while we regard such ends as 
valuable, we cannot accept the definition of luxury as unpro- 
ductive consumption. Moreover, we can with some accuracy 
determine the amount of wealth necessary to maintain the 
laborer in his efficiency ; but by what standard are we to deter- 
mine the necessaries of life for a great artist or musician, or 
even the necessaries for a humble student ? To an outsider 
much of the expenditure of these classes must appear super- 
fluous, and, judged by individual results, may really be wasted; 
while yet, in the long run, such expenditure may result in 
the creation of the suitable milieu for a great poet or a 
great scholar. Unless we are prepared to go the length of 
reducing life to its barest physical elements, we are not at 
liberty to denounce such expenditures as unproductive and 
luxurious. It is, of course, possible that a society may over- 
spend its income in hiring services ; and some communities 
would benefit, for instance, by indulging in less politics and 
more business. The edifice may be raised on too narrow a 
foundation of material wealth, and thus be insecure ; but such 
cases are exceptional, and there is more danger that a society 
will spend too little than that it will spend too much on non- 
material ends. 

Another explanation of luxury comes too readily to our 
fallen nature. Luxury from this point of view consists in the 
indulgences of others. Our own indulgences, we can readily 
show, are necessary for our happiness and for our effective- 
ness ; but we are not so ready to allow the same privileges to 
others. Taxation has been justified on this narrow ground. 
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Every one is agreed that luxuries ought to be taxed, but it is 
not clear who is to determine what are luxuries and what are 
not. What is a luxury ? Tobacco, urges the ex-Finance Min- 
ister of Canada, who does not smoke, ignoring the fact, which 
his own speeches demonstrate by tables of figures, that the 
consumption of tobacco is yearly increasing, and apparently 
ignorant of the fact that to some tobacco is a condition of 
work, that lumbermen have been known to quit the woods 
because the supply of tobacco ran short, and that in literary 
work, for instance, there is a practical consensus of opinion 
that tobacco is a necessity of production. Luxury cannot be 
defined with reference to any supposed scale of necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries. On the basis of the old proverb 
" early to bed and early to rise," it might as reasonably be 
made out that coal oil is a luxury ; and though from a reve- 
nue point of view the taxation, either of tobacco or kerosene, 
may be justified, it is not because they are luxuries. In short, 
what to some may be, or appear to be, a luxury, may be an 
absolutely necessary expenditure to others. I have heard a 
country minister blamed because he bought books, while his 
church starved him on six hundred dollars a year; and men 
who spend a small fortune annually on cigars or fast horses 
6eem to have no hesitation in condemning others who spend 
a tithe of the sum on books or on pictures. It is doubtful 
whether a New Brunswick House of Assembly would be 
found willing now, in spite of the increased liberality of its 
estimates, to authorize the expenditure of five hundred dollars 
for a princely bound hand copy of " Audubon's Birds," which is 
now, to the literary world, one of the glories of the province. 
It would be denounced as unqualified luxury and extrava- 
gance, and might lead to the defeat of the government that 
proposed it. A new steel bridge is a necessity, a university 
or an expensive book is a luxury ! 

The truth is that no absolute scale of necessaries, com- 
forts, and luxuries can be drawn up. A " Kelmscott" edition 
may or may not be a luxury, not necessarily according to a 
man's means, but according to the use to which it is put. If 
it serves to edify and improve the taste even of one individual, 
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the ten or fifteen dollars so expended may have been usefully 
spent ; if it serves but to gratify a passing whim or a perma- 
nent vanity it may be a luxury, whether it cost ten cents or 
ten dollars. Each man must be left to a certain extent free to 
decide the form of his own expenditure. We have not all 
the same tastes and the same inclinations ; and it is the height 
of arrogance to condemn the expenditure of another simply 
because our own inclinations lead us in some other direction. 
In the necessity of freedom of consumption Schaeffle finds 
his weightiest argument against Socialism, forgetting, perhaps, 
that under the present distribution of wealth for the great 
majority of mankind there is no real freedom of consump- 
tion. It is going too far, indeed, to assert that we shall pass 
no judgment upon the expenditure of others; but our criti- 
cism must be reserved for the end, not for the means. The 
necessity of living up to a conventional standard may or may 
not be admitted ; but if we do admit it we are not free to 
criticise the expenditure requisite for that standard ; and in 
many cases conformity to an admittedly false standard may 
be easier than dissent. There are undoubtedly cases when 
what seems luxurious expenditure is a social (or anti-social) 
necessity. One must live according to his means, and the 
conventional standards of decency may demand such a style 
of living as for others, with the same means, may be both 
unnecessary and extravagant. Adam Smith has included 
among the necessaries of life whatever public opinion con- 
siders it indecent to be without; and by a debased public 
opinion many are forced to live beyond their means. A 
French writer finds in this necessity the explanation of much 
of modern luxury, especially the luxury of female dress, in 
which, in his opinion, women must indulge to support even 
the business credit of their husbands and their fathers. This 
condition of public opinion we may deplore, but while we 
admit the standard of life as at least justifiable, we ought to 
refrain from criticising the means necessarily adopted for 
living up to the standard. Public opinion may be right or 
may be wrong, and there is always the ethical question of 
conformity to be decided ; but while the standard is accepted, 
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even ostentation may, under the artificial and anti-social con- 
ditions of modern life, be a social necessity. Diamonds may 
be a luxury to the great majority of people ; in some classes 
they are undoubtedly necessaries. We may make our quar- 
rel with a scheme of distribution which sanctions such dis- 
tinctions of class, and demand in the name of equality that 
no man shall have the chance of using what is obviously out 
of the reach of the great majority of his fellow-men ; but that 
is another and a more serious matter. While we permit the 
existence of such class distinctions we must admit the conse- 
quences, — that is, necessaries of life may vary greatly accord- 
ing to the class in which an individual lives. So long as we 
deal with conditions as they are we must recognize the com- 
mon sense of a recent decision (1897) of the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, in which it was held that : 

" The make of a shirt or the taste of the wearer may be 
such as to require some kind of button or stud. If the inex- 
pensive pearl were used ... it might be as much out of place 
on the shirt front of a person of fashion or fortune as a dia- 
mond in that of one who earns his bread by the sweat of his 
face." 

The court wisely declined the task of deciding whether 
persons of fashion or fortune should exist. The question 
raised was not the justifiability of the present distribution of 
wealth which condemns many to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their faces, and permits some few to lead a butterfly 
existence in which diamond shirt studs are a social necessity. 
The gist of the decision was that, as things are, ornament and 
ostentation are as much a necessity for the rich as bread and 
warm clothing are for the poor. 

The view of a large number of writers, of whom M. Leroy 
Beaulieu may be taken as the example, that luxury is essen- 
tially variable, and may be considered simply as " that super- 
fluity of enjoyment which exceeds what the generality of the 
inhabitants of a country at a given time consider essential not 
only for the necessities of existence but also for decency and 
comfort in life," renders it difficult to account for the general 
condemnation of luxury except upon grounds of envy, and 
Vol. IX.— No. i 5 
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the reprobation is far too sincere to be inspired merely by 
such a low motive. The condemnation — and condemned 
luxury certainly is, or at any rate apologized for, which is 
the same thing — is based rather on moral than on economic 
gounds ; but it can hardly be accounted for on this theory. 
This view really makes the attempt to remove an obvious in- 
consistency in economics which condemns luxury and at the 
same time regards the creation of new wants as the means of 
social progress. It shows how every decade some luxury 
ceases to be such in consequence of becoming more common 
and cheaper. The articles which satisfy these new created 
events are undoubtedly luxuries. Fashions and customs 
may change, but the fact that, generations hence, many 
articles of luxury will have become familiar to every con- 
sumer does not alter the fact that they are luxuries now ; and 
surely that which is worthy of condemnation when practised 
by the few is still more blamable when practised by all, and 
surely also the basis of all that is highest in our civilization 
cannot be practices which in their origin were worthy of con- 
demnation. A luxury is not an article consumed by the few, 
or a commodity which satisfies a want experienced now only 
by a few ; and a luxury does not cease to be a luxury simply 
because the demand for it has become universal. The ques- 
tion of luxury is ultimately the ethical question of the worth 
of the want satisfied, and generally the mere fact of a want 
becoming universal is an evidence that it has some worth. 
It may be condemned in its origin, but it is wrongly con- 
demned. If it is rightly condemned in its origin it ought to 
be condemned even when all mankind indulge in it. We 
have here a contradiction to be reconciled, that luxury is 
condemned, and yet that some of those things the use of 
which is condemned will become necessaries, or at least de- 
cencies of life, and will no longer be condemned. The con- 
tradiction is one of the most obvious facts in social history 
and proves little more than that our social judgments are not 
infallible and that " causes that are judged this day may be 
rejudged." 

The explanation of this contradiction may be reached 
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through a clear understanding of two episodes in sacred his- 
tory, one from the Old Testament, the other from the gospels : 

" And David was then in an hold, and the garrison of the Philistines was 
then in Bethlehem. 

" And David longed and said, Oh, that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate. 

" And the three mighty men broke through the host of the Philistines, and 
drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, which was by the gate, and took it 
and brought it to David : nevertheless he would not drink thereof, but poured it 
out unto the Lord. 

" And he said, Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this : is not this 
the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives ? therefore he would 
not drink it." * 

The passage from the gospels also relates to an event which 
occurred in Bethlehem : 

" Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair : and the house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment. 

" Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, which should 
betray him, 

" Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 
poor? 

" Then said Jesus, Let her alone : against the day of my burying hath she 
done this. 

" For the poor ye have always with you ; but me ye have not always." f 

And as the parallel passage in St. Matthew's gospel adds : 

" Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there also shall this, that this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her." % 

In these two episodes, which teach apparently contradictory 
lessons, we have but the one idea, that the worth of the object 
for which the sacrifice was made determines whether it ought 
to have been made or not. The mere amount of the sacrifice 

* 2 Samuel, c. xxiii. 14-17. 
•f St. John's Gospel, c. xii. 3-8. 
j St. Matt., c. xxvi. 13. 
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is not considered except in relation to the importance of the 
end. David would not have hesitated to accept the sacrifice 
made by his three mighty men had its end and object been 
the freeing of Israel from the Philistines ; but because the end 
was individual and trivial, the satisfaction of a merely physi- 
cal desire and of a passing whim, he felt that he was not jus- 
tified in using what had been so dearly purchased ; while our 
Lord was not approving of extravagance, but asserting his 
divine mission. The end in the latter case justified the 
means. The enforcing of that lesson, in his opinion and in 
the opinion of eighteen Christian centuries, was of more im- 
portance than the temporary alleviation of the sufferings of 
the poor ; for man shall not live by bread alone. 

All wealth is produced to satisfy human desire, but all 
wealth also requires effort for its production. The question of 
luxury is one of proportion between the importance of the 
desire satisfied and the effort necessary to satisfy it. Luxury 
consists in using up or consuming a disproportionate amount 
of human effort in the satisfaction of a trivial desire. Lux- 
ury, therefore, does not necessarily imply expense, although 
it usually exists only in the case of articles which have cost 
much to produce. A worthy end will justify even a very 
large expenditure, and an unworthy end perhaps should not 
be sought even at the smallest expenditure of time and energy. 
An article, therefore, may be a luxury to one man and a neces- 
sary of life to another. Their judgments of the worth and 
the importance of the desire may differ, and the satisfaction 
may be obtained at very different individual sacrifices. The 
poor are largely withheld from luxury by force of circum- 
stances. The desires they can satisfy are but the most ele- 
mentary. But should they prefer to satisfy some less import- 
ant or worthy want and to expend in that way some of the 
effort they have exerted they may be guilty of luxury. There 
are two points of view of the effort required for a given satis- 
faction : an individual and a social. The individual may give 
too much of his time and energy to the satisfaction of unim- 
portant desires, and may waste his substance in riotous living. 
But that is mainly an individual question, and so far as he has 
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a right to do what he likes with his own, he is free to expend 
his income as he chooses. From the individual point of view, 
the poor are almost as likely to be guilty of luxury as the 
rich. An income of five hundred dollars from manual labor 
may be earned at an infinitely greater expenditure of time 
and energy than an income of one hundred thousand dollars 
from ground rents or railroad bonds, and from the individual 
point of view a rich man may spend ten thousand dollars a 
year in physical indulgence without being open to the charge 
of luxury, while a poor man who spends fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars may lay himself open to the charge. But the individual 
is not the only, nor the most important, point of view. We 
need not raise the question of the justice of the present dis- 
tribution of wealth to recognize that consumption must be 
taken from a social standpoint as well. Production involves 
social sacrifice, and the expenditure of twenty thousand dol- 
lars in personal indulgence may not be justified, because it 
involves the using up of much social effort for an insignificant 
result. Here we come upon the real meaning of the condem- 
nation of luxury. Society, in self-defence, condemns the waste 
of its efforts. It may have committed a large portion of this 
world's goods to the stewardship of a few individuals, but 
none the less it demands an account of that stewardship and 
marks its disapprobation by means of moral censure of luxury 
and extravagance, of those who have not wisely used that 
which was committed to their keeping. It insists, in an im- 
perfect way, it is true, that the satisfaction obtained shall be in 
some sort equivalent to the sacrifice made by society in pro- 
ducing. Its right so to insist may not be admitted, but in the 
socialized section of the community the right is at least par- 
tially admitted. David would not drink of the water, saying, 
" Is not this the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives ?" yet he poured it out in an act of worship. The 
water which had been obtained at such a sacrifice was con- 
sumed ; but it is to the irreligious mind alone that it seems 
that the sacrifices of the three captains of the host were in 
vain, or, in other words, that the water was wasted. Yet the 
end to which it was devoted was higher and nobler than the 
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end for which it was so perilously procured. To what extent 
the social conscience is developed in modern society as it was 
in the warrior king of Israel is an interesting question for the 
sociologist. The rich may still need the lesson which Hood 

taught, 

" It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures' lives." 

But the poor have long been conscious that as the fishwife 
said to Monkbarns in " The Antiquary," " It's no fish ye' re 
buying ; it's men's lives ;" and they have judged hardly those 
who for their selfish gratification hazarded the lives of their 
fellow-men. For a worthy end they are willing that such a 
sacrifice should be made; but they condemn as luxurious 
expenditure on any end which does not commend itself to 
them. 

The end of all wealth is to be consumed, and in being con- 
sumed to satisfy some human desire. To consume means to 
use up and in a sense destroy. The food we eat may give us 
strength for future work and enable us to produce further 
supplies of food; but in the using it is consumed and de- 
stroyed. And although all articles are not consumed in a 
single use, as food is at an eating, yet sooner or later the 
power of satisfying a human desire passes and the article is 
consumed. There are, of course, great differences in con- 
sumption goods. Some are exhausted in a single use, like 
fireworks, for instance; and some, like clothes, may yield 
their harvest of use during many months; while a great 
picture may elevate and refine generations of men during 
hundreds of years and remain almost as fit to render such 
services for hundreds of years to come. In some cases the 
use must be individual and exclusive : in others to share with 
other men in no way lessens the individual's enjoyment. 
Some are social, some are individual and exclusive, and some 
anti-social and immoral. We might classify consumption 
goods as present and future, social and individual ; and al- 
though a cross division is for practical purposes involved, the 
classification will serve. But the present use is not neces- 
sarily unsocial, nor is the future necessarily social. The water 
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which David poured out to the Lord was as immediately con- 
sumed as if he had drunk it; and social goods may be 
diverted to exclusive uses, as when an individual encloses 
some fine view or shuts up a great picture in some private 
cabinet. Before an expenditure is fully justified we must 
answer two questions to ourselves and to society : Is the end 
aimed at worthy ? and is it obtained at the cost of a dispro- 
portionate amount of sacrifice ? Men will differ in their esti- 
mates of the worth of the end, and consequently in their 
judgment of the amount of sacrifice which may be made to 
obtain it. A man may consume thirty, fifty, or a hundred 
dollars a year in smoking, and many hasten to condemn the 
consumption as waste ; yet a smoker may be convinced that 
in no other way could he obtain so much satisfaction at so 
low a cost. Even then there may be a question whether the 
satisfaction thus obtained is, from a social point of view, worth 
the sacrifice. Our judgment of any given expenditure really 
depends in the long run upon our judgment of the end it 
serves. Neither the judgments of the individual nor the 
judgments of society are to be accepted as final. There is 
need often for the community, as well as for the individual, to 
revise its estimate of the worth of certain ends. We all accept 
too readily the received standards and order our lives accord- 
ing to conventional notions. All wealth may consist of utili- 
ties, but some utilities may be futilities ; and the last word has 
not been said when we claim that an object satisfies some 
desire. We need still to inquire whether the desire is one 
which under present circumstances, or under any circum- 
stances, should be satisfied. Our mode and manner of life 
are often highly artificial ; and a plea for a simpler life might 
easily be made on the ground that we derive no real pleasure 
from the habits we are slaves to and the customs we adhere 
to. Many of us are wearily doing simply what others expect 
of us, and they do what they think we expect of them ; and no 
one is satisfied with the result. The judgment of the indi- 
vidual must be formed with a certain deference to the judgment 
of the community, although in many cases it would be well 
that we should confine our judgments to our own actions. 
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Otherwise the liberty of the individual may be unduly re- 
stricted and the progress of society in civilization hindered. 
Social history shows how the luxury of one generation has 
become the necessity of the next, simply because individuals 
were bold enough to defy the judgments passed on their lux- 
urious expenditure. These pioneers decided, and as the event 
showed rightly, that the article in question satisfied some 
permanent and deep-rooted desire. They may have been 
animated by no lofty motive of promoting civilization ; but, as 
Adam Smith said, " men are often led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of their intention." The de- 
sire which the article satisfied with what appeared to be a dis- 
proportionate sacrifice turned out to be a wide-spread desire, 
and the machinery of production was adapted accordingly. 
On the other hand, experience has shown and common sense 
teaches that certain luxuries satisfy no wide-spread desire 
that ought to be satisfied. The Roman epicure who enter- 
tained his friends with a dish of the tongues of birds which 
had been taught to speak was criminally luxurious because no 
gratification of vanity could justify such an expenditure and 
consumption of human energy. The social conscience must 
condemn such expenditures at all times, and the mere fact 
that they have become more common does not detract from 
their culpability. It is, perhaps, the exception for a luxury to 
become a necessity. In so far as the consumption panders 
only to vanity and a desire for ostentation it cannot become a 
necessary of life, although vanity may remain one of the 
strongest human motives. Yet the first tea-drinkers and the 
first tobacco-smokers have perhaps proved themselves bene- 
factors of their species because they braved the ignorant con- 
demnation of their own generation. 

It is the end which justifies. A merely individual satisfac- 
tion stands on a lower plane than a satisfaction which is not 
exclusive. A temporary and passing satisfaction is not so 
worthy, and would, therefore, not justify so large an expendi- 
ture as a more permanent would. It is better probably to 
spend on dress than on food, at least on food beyond the limit 
of the amount necessary to maintain efficiency ; it is better to 
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spend on books than on wine, on pictures than on revelling, 
on travel and education than on picnicing, on the external 
adornment of house and grounds than on fine furniture. John 
Ruskin tried to teach the citizens of Edinburgh this lesson in 
1853. Perhaps they and others still need the same lesson. 

"Your separate possessions of pictures and prints are to 
you as if you sang pieces of music with your single voices in 
your own houses. But your architecture would be as if you 
sang together in one mighty choir. In the separate picture 
it is rare that there exists any very high source of sublime 
emotion. But the great concerted music of the streets of the 
city, when turret rises over turret and casement frowns beyond 
casement and tower succeeds to tower along the farthest 
ridges of the inhabited hills ; this is a sublimity of which you 
can form at present no conception, and capable, I believe, of 
exciting almost the deepest emotion that art can ever strike 
from the bosoms of men." * 

But his teaching must not be carried too far. It is the end 
that justifies, and the noblest end is not the only end. There 
may be occasions when expenditure on champagne may be 
justified. Yet we rightly condemn as luxurious the man who 
drinks champagne or Benedictine at every meal ; for in this 
case the end does not justify the means, which involve the 
destruction of the labor of many days and many years for the 
gratification of an unimportant moment. 

John Davidson. 
University of New Brunswick, Canada. 

* Ruskin, Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 2d ed., p. 92. 



